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PREFACE 



Descriptors for Political Understanding was developeli to help realize ^ higher 
degree of political literacy in our state by giving educators some handle on what 
to be expected of students who graduate from our schools. This brief publicatior 
wais further designed to help clarify what political science is about and to provide 
readers with an opportunity to consider some implications for providing sbhool-ag^ 
youth with minimum learning experiences in civic education. To the extent that/a 
proposed descriptbr suggests a legitimate priorityi learning experiences will ha v^ 
to be determined locally arid by people responsible for justifying subject matter 
within the school curriculum. \ ^ ^ / 

I /welcome your comments about this publication and urge you to. take -t^e time' to l^t 
me know your reactions, sujjgestions and particular viewpoints. Please send/your 
observations to: 



Hj. Michel Hartoonian 
Program Coordinator and Supervisc^r 
Social^ Studies Education > 
Department of Public Ipstructior 
126 Langdon Street / 
'a; r Madison,^ Wisconsin 53702 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Of pbpular intelligence -r know «o be built pnly upon a foundation 

the society but thf people theLeivL and IH^^ 
. enough to exercise thei? co^Jrol iuh'a w^olesoL 5- -'^^ enlightened 
not to take it fro. the., bat to S^Jr^ ^^^^■^^^ 

SairfS^Si^St^nlrS^i^oS^rsch^of^ 

in 1972. One of the el.ien gLL Sdres ^^^^Pted 
£tandin£ and asserts that thf student shalL^^^^^^ and political under. ^ y 

■ ■ ^s^^s^e^^^ti^rrs ^ 

^ ^Understand the' imno^t^ai^^'^v^'^^^ , 

dbligation to sopSft i l^'"'" Participation in fulfilling one's / 



Jartfbeiir^^siL^-rtS:::^^^^ 

tors. . The state social studfef iurriciLr.?.^Hv "'^^"^ '° parents and educa- 
if the social studies communi^y/wartr^^^?^^^^ ^"^^^^^ '^^^ 

tating of these goals, then so^e claritv ?L JPP^°P^}f « i" the facili- 

studies community also felt tS n^Ifv^^ be provided.; The social 

in the area of tL s ate goa I s?nce ^L^^^nhe"?'''''^ ^^^P°"^^^^l^^>' 
ten of the eleven goals) spelk to the inni-^ . eleven .goals (and some argue 

standings which, social stuSs^^^^^: "^^^ • . 

1^^:^^"^ -l^tiy,°ftt"^^Sti^^?^^ - - ^ 

states schools place emphasis um^ JLJ?'?' ■ ^J?' *V» """^ m totalitarian 

learning to r.a5. for exS^ :,"r„ors"fHc"n"to'\hf "'^ 
democracy or republic What- i« ^^iiL^p • "maintenance of a 

EoliticaLy, Lri^^ 

I^di^^id^inT in a fJiTE^UHm must K^^^^ '^^^^ cuIt^Qieritage. 

sensitivity that comes throi^hTL^T^ perspective of history, and thi"-^ 
how to pra^tice\L°^^r.k'^o°ft:oc^?^^^^^^ Peoples. They'must know 

citizen/craftsman as parf nT a -^v, "^^^enship. We might picture the 

and PoliticarunLrstSng mus^Sl^th"^^ f '^'^^ ^^^^ citizenship 

and grace. ^ must deal |^ith attributes of science, art, technique, 

community and aware, that his Lh2 - "tizen is also a part of the 

is matched completely b> potentiirforsTLr' 'for .ocial, good 

responsiblity of ci'tlze^ship iH JJetsocie^^^ the right and . 

science of citizenship a citlyL l f^^^®*^ is also cho art and 

a style or grace ^te^-^eSsU^?^ 



Community 




r- , Community " • 

THE CITIZE!^ AS CRAFTSMAN 

This conception of citizenship fencoijjpa^-^es more than that which will, be disciissed 
here. Our concern in this dobumei^'-Wi^^^^^^ with those components of citizenship* 
education that speak .to politicar^i^p^cy. This includes the *|know what'Vas, 
well as theVicnow how** of polit:ibd|/^^llities. Further, the components which, 
are delineated and their attendiEin| descriptors /are not mutually exclusive and 
some overlap wil-1 be noticed v J Pih the descriptof-s ^ssum^ certain pre- 

requisites as well, as subsequent flections and, thbs^. this guLtle will start with 
a minimal s^t of political: $cien^^^ concepts, lis!t thte.com^o^ents and goal 3 of 
" Citizenship education, moi^; .to t^ descriptors themselves and follow-up' with ^ * 
suggestions for: content themes and resources^ * * ^ • . ^ ' 




II. 'POLITICAL SCIENCE 



f 



Political science is the study of human political behavior as well as the 
poiiticai :institut ion^ establi~shed-by-people.--JhiS-J-ncl.ud^^^ theory and 
practice of orgaiiizing and controlling the power needed to' formulate public 
policy and administer public services. . 

■■ ' . ■■ ' . - ^ • ■■ * ■ 

Although political science is a study of government, it is not limited to the 
study of- formal structure of government. Political science also includes the . 
study of the public allocation of resources, values and power, in any social or 
economic organization. Areas of study witKin political' science include such 
items as legitimacy, authority, power, control, consent, protection of minori- 
ties, and the proper relationship between the individual and state, in addition 
to this, a .study of the role of law in any society should bring out the relation- 
ships of individuals to the legal system, to sanction, to the courts, and to 
justice. 0 " - , 

In a democracy as well as in a republic, political power; is in the hands of 
the people. ...therefore^ a republic or democracy is dependent ^ upon an educated 
and informe'd citizenry that recognizes the need for a balanc^^ of. rights ,and ^ 
responsibilities. A proper study of political science can b^ thought of a^ . 
helping individuals "to become aware of their opportuniti^s^jand pbligations as 
'citizens^.' - ' ■ ■ 

' Basic Concepts 

Political System 

A political system is a complejt: of-processes and institutions which allocates 
resources, power and values in an authoritative manner.. \ I 

Legitimacy 

' ■ ']'''■ ■ ■ ' ' " " * 

Legitimacy is an acceptance by the people of a society of Its'gove'mmental 

system. . ^ . r ' - 

Decision Making v 

Decision making refers t(\ who gets what, when and how. . .decision making de^s- 
extensively with the question "who rules?". 

Law' . . \ ^ ' : .,■ ^ 



People in every society create laws which reflect its (the sbciety's) philosophy 
and ideology. Penalities and sanctions are provided for violations of„thte 



law. 

) Institutions 



Institutions are part of the formal political power of goveminent and are 
usually established to meet the neieds of society. 
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Interdependence 

There is a division of respbnsiblity at all levels of government; locals 
state^ national," and international. 



Citizenship • 

' . : . ' ■ ■ % ' " ' - . • * . 

Citizenship! involved varying degrees of obligations and privileges depending 
upon the form of government. , ' ^ » ,^ 
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III.. COMPONENTS OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION ' ' ' 

Out task is to consirder ways in which the total educational conijnunity can 

■_as.&_e_asJ,citizen6hip: educiLtion. The as,se.s^mmt^acus_i5_J:o_underst the 

^tent to which\schools have engaged students in political study and^pofitical 
education. This current interest is not . to develop a ne^W orientation in 
schools, but reflects the continuing educational obligation to evaluate the job 
we are doing. % ^ : . ' ' • '. 

We believe that studants have to learn how to read . and write. But we also 
believe that reading comprehen3 ion, speaking and writing can best be learned 
in substantive content such as social . studies. For example,; to practice 
skills students ne^d knowledge about political affairs. But more important, 
educators need to understand that the learning of^ skills must be considered 
within'the context in whiclj students are learning how to apply these skills in 
inquiry and through participation. Without practicing readini^ and writing in 
meaningful situations, these tasks become mechanical and, indeed, dysfunctional 
to democratic citizenship, ' /' 

We believe that civic literacy involves at /least two ethical responsibilities. 
Fir^t,' students need to develop an awaren^^s of how government and politics 
actually function. This understanding, though, is not just passive. Students 
need to develop standards in order to judge whether what is occurring is just 
and equi]tabl,e. Second, civic literacy /involves student responsibility in 
determining^ policies important to theipr daily li\fes. We realize that. the 
degree of complexity in civic learning wil 1 vary from younger to older children. 
However, vi^is an educator's obligat^ion. to consider how^ students at all ages 
can incr-ease their political unders^tanding and participation. 

These tWo principles reflect a classical .meaning 'qf democracy. The purpose of 
a 'democratic political process is, in parf, to 'enable people to gain tangible 
benefits. To do so, people- nee,a to /have accurate knowledge about how political 
decisions are made, who makes th9se decisions, ^and how f hat process can be 
influenced!.^ Democracy has anpther, though just as important, dimension, and 
that is the belief that indi;vidual self-development is dependent upon being 
abl^'to participates in public affkirs. Self-esteem and human^ dignity are 
viewed as related to the o|5>portunities- individuals have to express themselves 
in public affairs. Educators need'to.consi(ier/both dimensions of democracy in 
(planning instruction. / ^. * 

We must ^guarantee the ^onesty of what students are* asked to know. Knowledge , 
about the political j^rocess should be accurate. It should fdcus upon the ways 
in which politics works and not only upon formal oa: ideal models. For example, 
elections and voting shoudd be uncferstood as onl)f a part of governmental and 
political processe^.. Further, students' should have opportunities to consider , 
the contintial political tension within our. society. That is, there exists an 
on'going struggle/between the dema'r^^s of society and the rights of individual^ 
Educators shoul^ not teach patriotism as blind obedience to authority. Watergate 
and the CIA rex^eiations, for example, demand that governmental agencies continu- 
al ly need to bp open to public scrutinity and debate. On the other hand, 
individuals need^to consider themselves as part of a community to which they 
have obligations and responsibilities.. 



The<school environment has to encourage democratic behavior: All <;iass;-ooms 
need to be places where ideas can be argued and debated. The ongoing, experiences 
of school must provide a range of activities wHich call upon stu4ents to . 
:-_^ya^t3^e-responsiblit>^nd^nitiatii^.._jm_ practices, which are _ 

. paternalistic or demand uncritical -acquiescence need to be considered as^anti- 
thetical to the purposes of democra£ic_citizenship education. Tl)e .need to 
^ scrutinize and crititfize political insHtutions~7temands ^that students do _ 

inquiry. We ccJnsider inquiry as having verb qualities, that is, it ,xs a torm . 
- of work which involves investigating questions Tif some curiosity or doubts 
about political events. It demands seeking data, which can help answer tfie 
;question(s). An inquiry demands time to put all the data together in some 
coherent fashion.' It is the doing of inquiry that can enable students tb . 
consider where there is conflict between ideals and practices. 

The activities of citizenship 'must also extend beyondjhe classroom. Students 
should have experiences testing their ideas in the. general community in which, 
they live. TT^esfe experiences may be those of diiquiring into how lo^al govern- 
ra"nt works, who actually makes .decisions or how political issues are resolved. - 
While realizing that participation in the community will vary according to 
children's age,, involvement in situations beyond the school^ is. necesSary^in v 
order to understand the values, attitudes, and practices which comprip the 
political world: , 

Education for citizenship requires ^an historical "rid^^?^"^^"^-'' 
to be able to place what now exists into a context o£what people have thought 
W did in the past. The leg,itimacy of institutions involves giving attention 
t^^Jy poUtJcal structures ^ave emerged and the intent of, thos. who have. come 
before us This speaks to an accountability: to Plato, Jefferson, Lincoln. . - 
J;:^?In "uihei^Ktng! Jr'. J and so on. It.is within an historical perspective 
° that we can gain greater insight into our current practices. , 

^ We have sought to provide a set of principles to guide the ^task of citizenship . 
eSion assessment and developm^ht. .We believe this task is an ethical one^ ■ 
?he obligation of "educator", is to provide opportuni4.ies which enable students 
to engage in honest study "and participation. . ' .' 



IV. GOALS , , V ^ 

We can look at the components. of polltical^xinderstanding in the 

follo\fin^ six goals : , — -7- - — — 



A. -Ethical Responsibility ' - I 

the Student ^eacher-childi should be aware^aiTd understand /that 

* jtolitical action or b'ehavior is an ethlj^ral^ct since , it affects^ 
^-^- "p^her individuals as well as the conrmunity. . . and, that all/institu- 

tiqns have' ethical responsibilities which need to be cQntinmially 

* checked with institutional practices. f 

s • • ' ^ ' ' ' " ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ !. . " ■ • ' 

' Inquiry " ^ / . - - : 

The student' (teacher-child) shojald be a^e to use the skills of 
; • 1 inquiry in the* investigaion of politicaTissues. | 

^C. Political Knowledge - , , ' v. - • ■* 



The student (teacher-child) should be aware of the basic c^pncepts, 
theories. and methods of political science, and other disciplines 
* related to the study of politics. \ 1 / 

D.' School Environment . J V ^ 

. ^ ■ ••>• :■ ■ v. : \ / • ' ■ '■ ' ■ ' . IV" 

^ The student (teacher-child) shoul.d understand the school setting as 
a political environment in which to practice th^ skills of political 
behavior. . ' , \ ^ | ■ 

Larger Community * i - ; . . 

The student (teacher-child) should i)0S3^s the skills necessajry for 
. political inquiry and action in the community. - 

F. History \ ^ . . 

The student (teacl>er-chi Id) should have the historical perspective 
and tradition of the American democratic exp'^rience.. \ 
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V. ■ DBSCRIPtORS V ^ , - ' ■ . ( 



A» -^^^El^ical Responsibility ^ ^ . 

'^"^"t*'^""' .'^ ■,■ " ' . - ' ■' . -••^ 

/ Students sJibiiid- be aware: ^ • . ^ ^ ' 

■;■ ■ - v/. : • , - ■ . ■ '\' - , y ' ■ . , . " - 

1. that;ethicar judgment is- a component^o'f all poiiticaX behavior- - 
- because it;affects the liVes of other people/ 

of the values of pluralism and 4he difficulties and opportunities 
that It presents In a- demo.cratic society. , pp xtuui^ies 

"^^f ^^^'>°V'gh citizens delegate authority to elected officials who 
make up goverpment, they (citizens) still have obligations of Being 
^ .informed, influencing, .^nd judging' the actidhs of slid elec?fd 1"^ 
< omciais.. . • . ^ ^ , 

v^eSvioJ!'"'^' ^^""^ an.'ethical responsibility to practice democratic 



, 2, 

•V- 



5. 



9. 



10.*- 
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th^t voting is only one part of active democratic citiz-enship which 
: oneseirl:;^ ^tJers!'^"''^^ °' ^"'^^^^^^^^^^ 

^' school 'Share responsibilities 'to encourage behavior 

' colmity ^ ^ ^""^ favorable toward the establishment of a just 

7. that' there I is ,a^^ the^' individuals' rights and 

responsibxlities in a democracy:. ana 

^' ' WttiJM'^K f^^^.b^c^ome^ increasinffly interdope^nt. citizen roles 
. ^ln the global society, are more important. ] 

■ that laws aj:e created to influence the behav^o^ /f people. S 1 

thqt in a^ democracy, order can only be maintai)(ed through the volun- 
*tiry compliance of citizens, to the law. ' ■ 

- Zll V^™°^'"^*'''f^^^ "°'=i^^>' °^ g^^^^ highest 

peak of justice when each member assumes his/her full share of 
rej^^onsibility, , 

12: .'^•^lat as. people feel increasingly p^^^^ 
- rdspgnsibility drops. 

13. , TTiat politieal decisions should. provide for the protection of the 
,, . rights of dissenters.,, 

14. ^ th^tt all societies enforfo laws or sanctions. 



ients should discovfer: 

■1.. t 



- hypotheses, and f e.tSg h^o^he'es? ' " ' formulating questions V ^ 
2. v how p^^ 

:3v ^how to identify 'political resources. / ^' \ 

how "risk taking" is a gleaming process in a democratic setting/ . 
how all individuals and. giioups behave politically. - ,, : 

how appropriate questions can be asked about any political institution.- 



4. 
5. 

6; 
7: 



8. 



iforiied 'citi; 
is oK little 



how information without evaluation and judgment is oiNUttle use. 
"9. how political decisions are reached. 

10.. how the study of issues can produce new inquiry questions' 
Political Knowledge . , 

Students should discover:; -■ ' 

1- how laws are created. 



2. 
-3. 



4. 

5. 
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how penalties and sanctions are provided for violations of law. 
"S^^^^^t ^--' -^of ^an^ comities for 
how laws are created to influence the behaJior of people. 
"^y^c^^^-^^r^^ be ..iniained through the vMuf 

6. how to r^fluence is t6 bo political. 

7. how governments are established. Vm^ ' " , 
St'S ?a"!"° °' 8-"P= '*='™4J«» 1" the onabli.h- 

9. how governments gTiin legitimacy. V' ' 

how citizens support their government through taxation.- . : ! 
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11, how government and laws change as people respond to different needs ^ 
;* and situations. 

12* how governments vary from^community to community. ' ' , , 

l3*. Jlow governments within the same state will differ because of the 
formal and informal hiiman relationships that exist thjpre. 

14 • how loc/U , J, national, and planetary^gencies can provide 

different iportant services to the communities of the world. 

V 15. how the Constitution of the United States provides for a system of 

checks and balances ^ong the three branches of government execu- 
tive, legislative, ahd judicial. 

16. how the purpose and operation of each branch- of government is ; 
determined by the state arid federal qonstitutions as well as the 
interpretation of sanie by the courts. 

17. how as people feel increasingly powerless, the level of social 
.^responsibility drops. 

18.. how various means are used by which the judicial system is hetdn 
accountable — i.e., election of judges, passage of riew laws, etc! 

19. how. law enforcement agencies and the courts are constrained-^^ the 
federal and state constitutions, ^ . 

2^0. how penalties and sanctions for law violations are determined by 
legal restrictions, designation of judges, etc. 

21. how the general range of penalties are and how incurred- -fines, 
' probation, restitution, etc. . ' 

22. how political decisions are related to community conflict. 

23. how political decisions are made within the school. 

24. how political involvement often involves compromise; 

25. how choices need to be made regarding the governance of all groups 
including family, school, local government, etc. 

26. how the Bill of Rights affects their lives. 

27. how the structure and^functions of our government are related. 

28. how elections procedures function (including selection of candidates 
and mechanics of voting). 

29. how, political parties are organized and function in the students* 
own commimity. ' ^ ' " ^ , 
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' 30. how administration .of the law affects the interest the Idw. 

31; how tactics used to destroy collective action, -subvert public will _ 
or^jnanipulate public opinion. ■ ' 

32. how the judicial system interprets, changes,, expands or nul'lifies • 
law as passed, by the legislative system. , - 

33. how individual rights granted by the Consittution are not auto- 
matically protected by the courts. , - 

34 how the judicial system is structured and operates in the criminal . 

justice area, including law. enforcement , court pracedure, the jury , 
system, the protection provided for' individuals, and the weaknesses.' 

of the system. , " <J : 

35. V how the juvenile just^. system differs from the adult system in 

jurisdiction, procedu:^, and philosophy. • / . 

36. how civil courts provide a means of redress of gri'evances and how ' 
they operate. ,. . , ■, V 

37 . ■ how many administrative governmental agencies serve quasi- judicial 

function in the enforcement of administrative rules, and in the , . 

resolvin^ of conflicts of interest— i.e., 'WERC, ICC, etc. 

38. the accused are not always innocent until proven guilty--i.e. , . : 
Federal Tax 'System. 

). School Environment ' ■ 

'Students should be aware: 

1 . that._political decisions in a democratic' setting must be shared. 

" 2 . that the environment of school is a political and ethical setting. 

3. \hat personal responsibility must be taken before learning can 

occur. V 

4. that there must be mutual respect among all individuals in the . 
' classroom. ' " 

5. that open discussion and debat> are necessary for reaching democratic 
political decisions. 

•E. ■ Larger Commun|ty 

Students should be aware: " \. 

1. / of and able to chair a meeting using parliamentary procedure. • 

2. of and able to gather, analyse, and.evaluatq information in political 
campaigns. a ' 



.3. , of and able to use advocating and. facilitating skills in'group 



4. 

5/ 

6. 
7. 

8.' 
'9. 

ig. 

,1 



• activities. 

of and able to take a local issue and fdl|loy it through the complete 
d0cision~making process* > 



of 'and able to identify the sources of pdwer\j\and special pressure 

.ocajr coinniunity, 

,tcol ective action. 




grouji^ affecting decision-making in the 
of the needed skills in orglanizatipps fp 

of how to use tactics 'and strategy to iiJfluence the decisioia-maki 
process (include campaigns) . 

that they must assume more responr i|:y for fy^ure an | 
involvement in government. 

that an election is only part of political involvement and that 
skills are needed Participate in politics both during and .between 
elections. ' . \ , 

of and ^evel:oj) skills needed for active citizen observers, having 
knowledge which is the key for keeping a g(jverning body accountable. 

of his/her task -of decision-makiYig in an increasingly wider variety 
of political settings. * 



of and #|!le to see and argue two sides of a given issue. 



■A 
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tyC^ alid able to communicate his/her concerns to those in powei^.* 

t\i^% voting is only one part of active democraticxcitiz'enship wliich 
also includes the practices of influencing, judgin)g, and informing 
oneself and others. r^"-^"^ ' 

that local, state, national^., and planetary agencies can proyide <»' - 
different yet important services to the commiinities of the worl^. 



History ^ 

Students should be aware : r 

1. that ideas and values based on tradition are strong, lasting influen 
upon t^e structure and actions of manfs government, , 

2. of the-human origin of political ideas.. ^ 

3. of and involved with reality (realism) as well as idealism, 

4. Wand have a fundamental knowledge of Constitutional rights of 
^.ndividuals. , 

5. tha:t the Constitution (state and national) is a ''living'' document 
that must be studied, ) understood, and celebrated with each new 
generation. 

■ ■ ^ • / :l7 • , . ■ ■ ■ ■> 



that government and laws change as [people respori^. to diffeijent needs 
and situations. 



that the historical and ph 
well as the attributes of 
decisiqii making. ' 



ilosophical antecedents of dembcracy as 
the pa^esent democratic behavior influence 



that historically, citizenship has involved varying degrees of 
obligations and privileges d^ending upon the form of government 



that the democratic system is a vejry fragile one and only- constant 
watchfulness has and will continuiS to preserve it. \ 



VI., CONTENT THEMES ' 

The following themes are suggested as possible areas for study: 

. *thfe United .States Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the Federalists Pape^ 
and the State Constitution 

*Structure, develppment ,and function of political parties , ' , 

' *Local governmental structures 

*Local community development 

*PubXic finance (how government's are financed) |. • < 

*The role of courts in the interpretation of constitutijons: 
^Election procedures ;and regulations , , ^ ^ ;.v\ 

*How bills become law > ^ 

*Power and structure of communities (economic/social source of 'influence)^ 

• /■ ' > ' . ■ ■■■ ■ " ■ ■ '.■ ■ ^ --^ ' -s'- 

*Comparative governmental systems ' >' r , 

\ •"■ . . ' ' . ' ■ " ■ . ■ ■ V 

*Historical development of institutions • 

The protective functions of government v ' 

ow collective action can be used 

♦Techniques used to influence public opinion . 

^Pressure groHps , 

♦Political behavior / , 

*The services of government \iv >' ' 

♦Informal structures of political ^influence 
♦Function of ideology and political action 

♦Relationship of political institutions to social and economic institutions 

■ ' ■ * ■ 

♦Compar^ive studies of political systems' \ 
♦Global citizenship 

♦How the civil courts operate ^ 
♦How :he criminal system works . ' 
♦How various services of government are administered 




The following Icon cepts are suggested for incorporation into the development 
of content themes : ' ; ^ , a 



iff 



Major Political iScience Ccjncepts 



Political system' 
Legitimacy 
Decision! Makingi 



Rules 
Authority 
Democratic Group 
Citizen / 
„ Responsibili 
Govemijient 
Re^pecj 
' Votin 
Cbopeifation 

Electfedj Official 
.Taxes! . 

Regulations ' 
Individual a^id^r^y 
Minority Right 
Political 



ty 



0;rgani2ation 




aw 

Institutions 
Interdependence 
Citizenship 
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State Gov^imment 
Local Governi^nt . 
National Gdvernment 
Politics 
Democracy 
Republic 
Institutions^ 
Constitution 
Systems of Law 
Order • , 

Interdependence 
Qplt^ire 

, - ■ * • " 
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BiJLl of Rights 

Active Citizenship 

International Oi'ganizations 

Democratic Tradition 

Political Payties . • 
' Pressure Groups 

Public Welfare v ; 

Laws and Customs ' . T 

Decision Making ^ 

Division of Authority 

Separation^ of Towers _ 

Balance of Powers / 

.Allocation of Power 

Allocati?on of Resource:^ 

Recall ; a 

Referendum I 

Initiative 
, Primary Election 

Election 

Authority 

Global Interdependence' 
Political Systems 



•1 
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IDI^S; J^M) RESOURCES. • 

Ideas for Classroom/Commuility Reaming Activities 

1, Arrange , for resource people encouraging citizenship action. 

- a. League of Women Voters ' ^ 

b. Government Officials * ^ 

c. Opponents campaigning* ' . 

d. ■ Lawyers , '" ^ . ' \, 

e . Precinct, capta^ n other '.y ' ''or 

2. ^ Observe the following in. actipnV _ , 

. \a:. :'Vi:lla.ge-''BQard ^ •' . ' 

'•^/;;.b. 'town Board • -^^^ . ■, ^ j ^ ' 

(City Couricdl ' - ^^ * V 

: d, *rdpunty Board ^ _ v^' - ^ ' 

e. , School Baord , i . , , . / 

' f. Special putTj)pse igovernments * * ^ 

.g. State Legislature ^ ' 

h. Courts . • / ' ' - . • - 



;3, Encourage: stuejQ^ts by^ providing opportunities and influence to 
contact representatives at all levels on issues through:. 

a. interviews 

■ ! b. - " lettdrs^ 

c. ^telephone 

. d. role playing ^ ;^ >; 

e. " .debates., ''"^'', ' ■•■ --^ ■ .. ; . . ■ - ^• 

f. panel discussions '■ 

4. Encourage. political action in elections by |)roviding opportunities 

a. vi^it polls and have election baord roles explai ed 

b. debate issues and candidates 

c. participate in all lections 

d. know the use of a paper ballot and vc :ing machire. 



Encourage constant political involvement responsibliiy by providing 
> opportunities to: ^ . . ^ 

a. See and argue two sides of a given i::3ue throur particip,aT:ion 
of deoates and panel discussions, . 



b. Relate students' .experience witH the politicdl world--link 
'learning iictivp.ties and studentsj* decision-making experience 

V (1) family ' - , - 

(2) playground ■ ■ ■ ■ ' , 

(3) school cafeteria' ^ ' . 

* (4) classroom' ' : - % 

iV , xAv^ ef ^ uvjuxsion^tarough participation in a 

courtroom trial simulation, ^ ' : " 

d/ Exp'ose students to laws relevant tl^m'. 

• ' ■ . , ■- ■ ' "■ .' ■ \ • ^ ■; ^ ■■ ■ ■ ■ • ' ' ' 

e. Help students cJevelop their own critical citizenship skill list., r 

f. F6llow' a current issue facing your Ipcal goyernment in the 

* daily rpaper^s ^d/or radio and television pi'ograms. Note how 
' opinions regarding .issuies differ^-wiri'te a §^ory of the^^^p^ 

telling how it shoyld be settled. • 

' •■" ' ii\ ■ ' • ' ' . . • ' ■ ■ ' , \ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

g, Write an editorial ^eKpressxng opiniort? lobbying for .an , 

V" issue. ■ ■ ■ ^ ■" ■ ■ ■ " ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

h, . Visit your county building, village; city or township hill. 
^.J.v /£<?iyer examples of how on6 would use the ^services of some of 

. "f^ ; -'these officers; / 

^^i, ' Examine daily newspapers. Find items thWt illustrate €hp exercise 
■ of civil rights. _ Bring clippings to class^ that Illustrate the 
: actions of courts. ' \ 

j. Prepare s petition asking for some imPfToviment in your school 

or -coiiiife«H?ty. Have the class act as Board of Education, Village 
- or Town Bb^rd, or City' Council discussing the pros and cons of 

• 'the, petition,- ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^' ' .. ' ■* 

k.* "Have the class hold a mock vi 11::- ge, school, township, or county 
board meeting. j • , 

1. Draw or secure a map of your county showing cities, villages, 
rivers, main highways, ^raijroad. , parks, and other importiant 

• features. Mark the county seat ;ith a star. Place the names 

' or surrounding counties in the rroper location. Indicate the i 
location of your school and hom 

.m. /Study local history. 



n. 



Make a 1 V i. of tiu local, count; , s ate, and federal officers , 
.and discuss roles • 

Interview a newl^ naturalized ci::ii:2n about the process and/or 
attend!^ naturalization ceremony. / 




Examine an issue whic^ is not readily defined geographicalyly 
/and detei^ihfe how the various levels pf government respond to 

k ' ■ ■ . ',■ ■. ■ • • , *■ ■ . . • . 

Mst IfA^ich the United Nations or any of the speciali 

ftectVpu directly. ; - 

^ V- , V . ■/ ^ . - ■ ' ^ 

da agency and prepare a brief report to display how it 
helps business or industry. Examples: Patent Office, Bureau 
ot Public Ro^ds, National Bureau of Standard?;> Weather Bureau, 
Atomic Energy- Commi)ss ion. 

Study and work with budgets: school, village, towns1iip-c6unty- 
state-^ federal. 

:r ' ... - . • ■ ■ . ■ . , 

Analyze government officials and their accountability. 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ •f . ■ 

Investigate special services available in^an ar^^ example, 
mental health, social security. \ 



r 
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Resources C / .^mS^ 



1." v. jgram. A;Dplicable 7-9 

V It's Hi to You Political Science Instructional - ^ 
Television Series; Educatioiidl Communj. cat ions Board 

732 North Midvale Boulevard . 
" ' . Madison, Wiscpnsin 5370S 



III ESEA World Understandings Project ' * ' . 

Copperative Educational Service Agency (CHSAB #13 ^' 
908 W: Main Street, Waupun, Wiscoilsin 53963 ^ ^ ' 
In cooperatioa with WHA-TV, Madison, Wisconsin and the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Social Education O fficial Journal, of the National Council for the Social \ 
Studies , Volume 40, No, 6 , October, -1976, "Teaching Citizenship Skills 
in a Presidential Election Year."' 

'•How to'' Study 'Politicals Parkcipation,'' NCSS How to Do It Series, NCSS, 
1201 ~ 16th Street, N.W., Washington^ D.C. 20036. 

Newspaper and Magazines for Junior High and High School 

. New .York Times 

' - \ U.S. News and World Report \ 
The Congressional Quarterly WeeUy Report , J 
i jyjne and Newsweek^ 
- V^ ^e Wall Street Journal s ^ ' ' - 

Washington Post ' " * 

Chicago Tribune , ^ 

' ■ • ■- . . ■ ■ " .. ' ■ " " 

You and the Law Unit— for 9th Graders. Sponsored by thp State Bar 
Associations (Lawyers Wives) . . - ^ 

6. Local Political Party Organizations 

7. : : BOOKS . ■ , . " ■ ' '.; , ■ ; ' , -.; ■ 

Our Country 's Freedom , Cavanah, Franc ^ 

— : ' ' \ .. ■ ■ '■.'}.■ 

- this library book teUs the struggle for freedom in our cpwntry from 
the days of the first settlei^s to the present. Rand McNally 5 
Company. • , 

Your Rugged Constitution ". Findlay. Bruce- and Findaly, Esther, Stanford 
University Press. , 

The Story of the Mayflower Compact . Richards. Norman, dUldrerTs Press. 
Chicago. Grades 4-9. 

How tn Run for School Office. Gilfond. Henry, Hawthorne Books. Inc., 
New York. 1-Y2. Grades. \^ \^ \ 
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Lancr''"''^ °^ Wi scons in Government . Thfi Wisconsin Taxpayers 

Civil Rights. ana-eMfii:jAberties. jAidwi ff, r>>^.;^ P».].f.t. Rhnl- ; New York. 

Qui- Americ an Government . U.S. Gove~mment Printing Office. ^ 

Ijnow Your State Wis^ons in . League of Women Voters of Wisconsin. 433 West 
Wasjhington Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin '5.3793. — / ^ . 

How^ur Laws Are Made. ZinnV Chdrles J,, S.J. D. U.S.^Govefnment Printing 
Office, Washington, Dp. . , . ;m ■ . 

J^sconrsih and Its Government. Badger Boys State, sponsored by the American 
Legion. " w ' ' , * 

^ader5-12^ the Constitution , Prolmanv Marilyn Press, Chicago. 

How a^Bill Becomes Law in the Wisconsin Le gislatgr'e , SneaTcer of the 
Assembly. \ 7~ " --^ — ^— ^ • ^ 

■ •■ ■ ■ '1 ' • . . 

Legislato rs and the Lobbyists , Congressional Quarterly SprvHno 

1735 K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006. . ' ' - 

The. Living White ^House. AikmkiK Lonnelle, White 'House Historical 
Association and cooperation of the National Geographic Society,. Special 
Pub/ications Division, Washington, DC. ' - \ , - 

The Supreme Court , Johnson-, Gerald W. , William Morrow and Co. , New York. 

'How a Law Is Made. Sterens, Leonard A. The story of a bi il against air * 
pollution. ' > ' ' ' ' 

The Freedbm of Speech ih America , Gel fond. Ravina. Lem^r PiihTin^ti^ns 
Company/Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Congress, Johnson, Gerald W., William Morrow and Co. , New York 

Wisconsin Council for theySocial Studies 'Newsletter - The Imodium 
3125 Mineral Point Road V„ ' 
Jane^sville, Wisconsin ' 53545 - ,. "~ 

National Council for the Social Studies ; 

A Depar,tment of the National Educational Association ' 
1201 16th Street, NW ' , ; ^ 

Washington, DC 20036 ' - ' >. 

Wisconsin -Council for the .Social Studies. Box 11635^ Shorewood, " Wisconsin. 
Sdeir'coJS' "Z^r^ Studies/social :Science Education. 855 Broadway,: 

. . . ■ . ■ : > ' . - ■ ■ -■ : ' : . 
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(A number of free annotated bibliographies and reference sheets are 
available. A complete list of publications available from JERIG aAd 
: Social Science Educational Gohsorttum, Inc. are available by writ ing^ 
. ; 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado .80302); : ^ , ^ ' 

12 J The Center fox Global Perspectives (A Humanistic Influence on tlte Curriculum) 
Acurriculum framework and accompanying materials based, on four concepts , * 
Cinterdependence ; conf lict, conununication, aijid change) are being developed J^' 

.' r ^ for K thru 12. For further information contact Larry Condon > Center 

for Global Perspectives, 218 "East 18th Sjbreet, New York, New York- 10003. . 

■ : ' . . . . . '•. . ■ • - - • •■■ ' ■ ' ' r- : • ■■. .. ■ ^ -v^v- - 

American Bar Association , ' - 

llSSiast 60th Street ^: 
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13. 

15.. 

16. 
17. 

, 18. 

19. 

20. 

21, 
22. 

23. 

V,24. 
25. 



Chicago, 111 in o i s 

Wisconsin par Found9.tid# 
402 West Wilson Street ; 
Madisoh> Wisconsin 5^|^^.: - Z ■ 



Law-related curriculum 
development and 
edu^^9n;|l activities ♦ 



Institute for Politifeal/lfgar^ Education, 
P.O/ Box 426, Glassboro Woodbury Road, Pitman, New jTersey 08D71. 

League of Women Voters, :i730 M Street NW, Washington, DC 20036. - . ' 

Lteague of Women Voters of. Wisconsin, 433 West Washington Avenue, %di son ^ 
Wisconsin 53703. free catalogue availa^ble on request. ' . . 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 22^ East 40 Street, New York, New > 
^York ' 10016. . * ; ' \ "'^ 

The Wisconsin Civii Liberties Union, 1840 N. Farwell, Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53202. - > 

teade^hip Conference on Civil Rights ,^ 2027 Massachusetts Avenue NW, 
W^hington, DC io036v (A newsletter-memo on current legislation of 
many issues.. ) - * 

Coiranon Caus^, 2030 M Street NW, Washington, DC. / - 

Anti-Defamatioil League of B'nai B*rith, 315 Lexington Avenue, New Yor)c, 
New York ; 10016. ' ' ^ ; • ' 

Miti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1360 N. Prospect Avenvie, Milwaukee, 
Wiscoi?sin 53202. ^ ^ . ' ■ ■■ 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 8^16 ""State Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
'■ 53706. .'■ . "V [ ., ■ ^ _ . > • . 

The Annals of the American Academy of PoliticaT and Social Science, 
.3977 Chestnut Street, Phildelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. 
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26. JOURNALS 



Current - The New Thinking from all Sources on the Frontier Problems 
of Today, 400 Albemarle Street NW, Suite 302, Washington, DC 20016. 

■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■•■^t)-' 
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' ' Society V' Trahisaction (Social Science s^d .Modern Society 
^ ; T^^ NeW Jersey >08go§.- - 

: • „ Skeptic - Thp Magazine of Opposing Views, 812 Pii^sidio Avenue, Sanfa 
: ; Barbara,^ Cali£<;)mia 93101. V 

; ^; THe Fiiturist - A Journal of forecastis, trends and ideas about the 

World Future Socie-ty, 4916 St/ Einip AveAu^^^^^^^^^ DC 20014 

'^■■y ■■* . ' ; .r ^^'^^^ ..' ,. :■■ -v^," • V •■ .. ■ ' ■ • , 

Resources for the Future; 1755 Maissachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, 



; V. 
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A lim magazii^e / Victoria Haji, Freepost, London i^^^^S^^^^ , 

: . , y %J^^^'^"^ .Juvenile Ju^>j:ifce in' Wisconsin , Leagiie of Women Voters 

i * The yyjlsotfMjui^^^^ V A national reyjlew'bf ideas and information (es$ays ^ 
^ ^ and pf*ces,o research and current books) • Woodrow Wilson 

, X- 'I^ Smithsonian Institution Buildingj 

2.fc>- }oint^.:G^^ on Ecpnipmic Education, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, / 

. i.^;^: '.New Y^^^^ New York 10036.; v; - 

' . on Economic Education, P. O. Box 591 , > MilW^iukee, 

v-v;'v'v.:^^":Mscbrisin ■:S3201 ■ . '/^^ ; , 

^^^■■^^''^^^ Newspaper in the Classroom Resource Kit , Contact .Stuart Kendall 

: -^^. ^^ o Poland' JoneV, The Milwaukee Journal/Sent (414) 224-26,53 (8: 30 
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